‘not the. king | of kings, the lor lords, the tyrant 
of tyrants, the despot of despots, the ‘Boss? ‘The 
very nature of his office: prevents him from being an 
Anarchist. To become an Anarchis God would have 


George W. Smalley, the London correspondent of 
the New York “Tribune,” despicable flunky though 
he be, occasionally says a good thing, for which we 


k Spectator, which mi: 
ters ae a bewildering 


at are re 


| crass, and the Jasciviousness 


j; -o BrT THE 


Walt  Whitman’s e ‘Fleshly Pieces.” 


“If the “ fleshly pieces” of. Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of 
Graes”. suggest to. the Boston “Commonwealth” simply 
“ beatific’ adorations of the great gift of maternity,” as its 
Soptember 2d somewhat appreciative notice of the new edition 
says that they did, why does it advwcate their curtailment or 
omission from Whititan’s published works? 


Its reasons —1, shat, “ with the limitations of our eiviliza- |: 
tion, ?-«¢ the intent of tha author can easily be misunderstood | by |" 


very excellent people, and wholly perverted by the depraved; ” 
2; that they. offend large sections of the commuaity and far- 
nish prurient. curiosity with food for isscivious thought” — te 
are somewhat like the wolf’s excuse for devouring the lamb,— 
viz., that he defiled the brook, though hiv drinking: placo was 
below the one frequented by the welf. ~ 

If American civilization be narrow and bigoted, the “Com- 
monwealth,” by employing weh arguments, aids to constrict 
and throttle it yet mora, instead of enlarging and perfecting. it. 
It joins the wolfish pack ,— — the Comstockian crew,— and urges 
that excellent people's misunderstanding (in-uther words, their 
ignorance) of za author’ meaning and depraved persons” per- 
versions of his posms are sufficient reasons for ths curtailment 
or omission of those. poems. Such policy, if adopted by all 
authors, would reinaugurate the age of popular ignorance and 
priestly tyranny. ‘A better course, it seems to us, would be to 
widely circulate Walt Whitman’s complete wurks throughout 
the country, and if the ignorance of excellent people is so 
d people is 80 foul, as to 


clean” (omatis 14: 90). Jesus told the 
of his day, what is equally apulitstie ‘to many. Sareh gonte | 


a oitwardly they- ipiard righteous, _ 
| thei’ thoughts and purposes) they were full of i 


: 7 kindness and love to their unfortunate fellow 


iniquity” (Matthew 23 : 28), and advised them 


new version of Luke 11:41 renders the passage, ' 


ai ‘those things which a are wiin, and: behold ali th 


ae m DER 


and not to propagate or 
ners or. yoligión, 


even though’ bolstered, as the “ Commonwe: 
port its position, with the authority of Mr. 
No evidence exists that the Author of. the u 


commr uity, and furnish: pralent curiosity wit 
civious thought.” The Bible writers, in ‘the 
not.ignore the “ fleshly pieces, n 
understood by very. excellent peo 
the depraved.” ° Less hy 
and happy would human: e 
God and Nature were better k à 
preciated. But this fature Edenic state | 
on earth, so long as legislatures. incorporate | d) 
ment sustains vice-suppressing, starched 
gangs of. saallow-minded, cruel prigs, in‘ their 
against free thought and: persons! eri 

Hype PARK, MAse. ë 


A War Catechetic liy. Analyze 
l [New York Graphic.) 

Question—Do nations go to war nowaday: Pe 
“Answer—No; their rulers do... 

Q. But what does the nation do? 
A.° The fighting and the paying. 

Q. How many men were directly condime i making, the 
‘| trouble: between England and t? 

: ` Possibly half a dozen lo: 

` Q. And the remainder of England’s millio 

oA Follow their iaden, and have very little 
the matter. © 

Q: And what Is the war al il about f 

A. A debt. 


| money -. Jezdérs: 


Q R else? 
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“A free man is one who. enjoys t se of fh omand 1 his 
faculties; who ts neither blinded by ‘passion, nor hindered or 
-driven by oppression, nor: deceived by erroneous opinions.” 

: PuoupHon. 


Cur First Volume and Our. 
Though something ‘more than a year ol 
‘actual. time, Liberty to 
of its apar closes the 


ja point.of 
the number 


exerts is, we doubt Aot. far beyond that of 
urnal in existence having double or. quad- 
ruple its number of readers. Circumstances have 
i compelled ns to publish somewhat irregularly during 
the past. few months, but we do not expect this to 
continue. ° `The first issue of the second volume will 
appear October 14, after which we shall greet our 
readers at regular fortnightly intervals. Subscribers, 
meanwhile, can make our path much easier by 
prompt renewals. They will be notified promptly of 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and are expected 
‘to respond at once. And, if each of our subscribers 
will get us threo new. ones within the next three 
‘months, we will agree, on our part, to double the size 
“of the paper without. adding ta its subscription price. 
., After.that it will be comparatively easy to develop 
| into a weekly that shall be second to. no radical jour- 
“pal in the world, ‘able to command the cotperative 
aid of the bravest and best writers. in all countries. 
Come, friends! let us all join in the good york, till 
the prevalence and power of our little paper shall 
4 have achieved. Universal Liberty, quali Temni 
dnd Solidarity ! j 


That is, you are opposed to ry form of the State. 
You wonld not have such un instrumentality at ‘all, but are in 
favor of “ Anarchy,” — that is, no rule or government Sounded 
upon Sorce. You believe. {n order, but in a natural order as 
the natural. rosult of. the fullest liberty rau to every indi- 
vidual. © : 

Wehere ‘strike upon the really | most fundamenta! qüestion 
of the day, — namely, shal! we have a State? or shall the State 
go with the Chùrch into the ‘limbo of fools. aS A. good- for- 
nothing institution ? 

I write this letter in order io state my own potion, and to 
learn yours. - I have the profoundest sympathy with the ideas 
you express in regard ta human liberty, while at the same 
time we have, I think, & different view of the altimate useful- 
ness of the State. : 

As I understand the State, I am in favor of its preservation, 
but I wonld limit its functions. 

I am just as much opposed to “Order,” as you dofine it, 
as yourself, and just as much in. favor of “ Disorder.” With 
all my hearr I believe in that “ dizorder which is the flowering 


-of the most ‘beautiful passions and the grandest self-sacrifices.” 


I accept your philosophy of right end wrong, and the defini- 
tion of these terms. 

Now, to the question what is the State, and sball we have & 
State? 

By the term Staty, I understand the organized physical force 
_ | of humanity, 

In the past ‘this orgarized force has been arcd for various 
purposes, religious, moral, legai, and social, nnd hss cen, no 
doubt, the source of immense wrong. 

But can.we afford either now or at any, time ʻo put it aside 
‘| aitonen and rely upon a natural order proceeding from per- 
fect liberty? 

I am utterly opposed to the State having anything to do in 
regard to religion or morals. Every one should have the 
freedom to develop his own life ia any religious or un-relig- 


ious or any moral or im-moral way that he sees fit. I sup- l 


pose that on this point you and I will perfectiy agree. 

But there is a point where individual free action must stop; 
and that is the individual free action of another.. As Victor 
Hugo says, my freedom is limited by the freedom of every 
other. Now, suppose I, by physical force, invade the rights 
of another, by what power am I to be restrained ? 

If X am regardless of moral appeals, but persist in tha phys- 
ical invasion, must I not be restrained by physical force? 

If the physical force of the one I oppress is not strong enough 
to resist me, then should be not appeal for redress to the 
physical force of others ? 

And should he appeal to a rude, unorganized; tumultuous, 
lynch-law force or to an orderly force that proceeds to the vin- 
dication of his rights by rules and Tegulations? . That is, 
should he. not appeal to a Statė? 

I do not seo any way out of this conclusion. Perhaps you 
do. If 50, I should like to find it out. 

Of course there would be no need of a Stste if every one 


would thoroughly respect the rights of. those with whom he | 


comes in contact; bat this will not be the case. There will be 
physical ‘invasions of. rights, and how are you to meet: these 
invasions except by a .epponsive physical force ? 

“There seems to be this fundamental weakness in the assump- 
tion that. there should ‘be no State. The church is. not a 
necessity, and can be removed out of the way ;. bat the State is 
a: ‘necessity, and therefore we must labor, not for its. destruc- 
tion, but for its reformation. . 

A man six feet high with broad shoulders and. big fists robs 
me_of the result of mr honest day’s work, which I wish to 
give ts my chilären. What shall I do? Submit day after 
| day? If. b» smite me.on ‘one: cheek, turn to him. the other 
also, and Jet him pound, me all he will? Iam utterly opposed 
to any such “ Christian”? doctrine. I believe that it is one’s 


-| most solemn. duty. to maintain bis rights. 


: But he: beats me because 


Well then, shall 1 fight the intruder on my own hook? 


about me and ask. for tection; its physical sid, and 


Jy | declare that it is the daty of oeiy to furnish that aid; an 


if it i aot furnish 


ronl purposes (wh 
and invasion; an ins ‘ 


oes net touch us in — 

the least. But, e “he would need no _ 
answer now, One of the early subscribers to Lib- 
erty, he has read it faithfully : and to good purpose; 
so. that, at first o critic, he is now our convert. 
Within a very few weeks he has publicly answered 
his own criticism. This he has done in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of a serial story called “ Golden 

Throne,” written by him for George Chainey’s pub- 
lication, “ This World.” We have not read the story 


as a whole, but, glancing over “ This World” of ` 
July 8, our eye struck the passage referred to, and - 


we at once resolved that the time had come to’ print = 
Mr. Putnam's letter and allow him to reply to it him- © 
self, From this reply, which now follows, ; it willbe © 
seen that, in the enthusiasm of his new faith, he out- 
strips his teacher in opposition. to the use of force ' 


Our littla party were happy, ‘in spite of all their misfortunes : 


years without a chance to escape. . They saved as mu 
they could from the ship, which took its time abon 
pieces as it swung upon the rocks. There was er : 
last them for several months, and no doubt they could find | 
many means of support cu the. island itself. Most of thi 
mechanical instruments were ‘preserved; and. they had 
material for rude shelters. All went: to. work 
There was no lamenting. So long as they lived, so dong wouk 
they maks out to enjoy themselves. > ; 

“ Here, we can build the republic of Plato,” 6 ( 
“ Here, we can have ‘Utopia, a model society. We are 
leased from the world and all its cares and perplexities. 
have no traditions to bind us: We can live the ideal.” 


government. We can buiid up a state after our own fash 

“I hate rules and regulations,” said: the. captain; “but, 
whether we necd them or not, they may invest onr mined with 
a little more dignity.” a ce a 

“ Let us women try it for once. We have had no chance ; 
yet,” said the captain’s wife. :“ There gre only two of us, and 
we shan’t quarrel. “It won’t be long, if you men manage mat- 
ters, before one half will have to study law to. kee the other 
half in order.” 

“ ¥ second the motion,” said Blanche. “T don’ 
submit any longer. We start new now, and I begin by 
ping my fingers in the face of the divine right of rian : 

“Do it, and TU stand by you. You shall have your own 
way,” said Charlie, “ You shall vote as early: and as often as : 
you wish.” : : 

“On both sides 400, if I like,” said Blanche.. ia ; 

ti So much the better. 2 shall have a cha nce ‘then, Me sid 
Will 

“We will call a meeting at early. candlelight,” ‘said Paddie. 
“We haven't any e pe yet no gandos, but Yonder 


s stronger than I, and holds mef y 





I heartily vote for that resolution. retofere, society has 
geemned to exist for the express purp of meddling with 
everybody’ a affairs, “Tam glad to hear somebody say, Hands 
‘off!. In fact, I think that is all the constitution we need; ana 
|. we might as well adjourn and ve up to that, and wo shall be 
< happy.” Ee 
“That is all the dpnatitutts fropose,” said Paddie, “I 
‘have only.a couple of by-laws; aud, if they are acrepted, our 


re model republic is complete.” 


“Out with them, but I am afraid you will spoil the diah.” 
wI guess not,” said Paddie. “Thia is number one: Re- 
solved; That, if one ‘docs not mind his own: business, we will 
"persuade him to.” ` 
“That’s good,” said tho doctor :. « it passes unanimously.” 
Paddie continued: ' Resolved, That, if one will Rot be per- 
“guaded, wo will Jet him severely alone.” 
i at Boyeott:him. 
$ go said the rest, : 
“<4 Resolved, That, if one persist in meddlin th the business 
f another, his ears Shall he gently: cuff 
i That's where we differ,” said the that’s going 
It is an appeal to brute force. In order to enforce it, 
"a we must have a congress, and a court, a : president, | snd stand- 
:BITAY, and the a I'm opposed to the t onet. ‘Trust 


Jey deserve it.” = 
Yes, and so appes) to the rute natures,” said the doctor. 
Ttisn’s right. “We might as ‘well go back to the old barbar- 
and hang, and draw, and quarter. We'll have the old 
yranny, the order built on fear.” 
, if we do not reservo the right to reprimand, then we 
cannot rale at all,” said the captain. ‘ Why insist beforehand 
t man is going ta be bad, and so provide for his wrong: 
doing? “We have. nothing ‘to fear. The genius of man is 
sufficient to deal with evil, when it comes. Be as kind 
ture: she attaches no penalty until she has been wronged. 
th knowledge and happiness make for order: order without 
ty.ig.a-curse. Weaze constantly in prison, in every state 
y where every man is treated as a thief and every woman 
beast.” 
“CI think the docter is right,” said Paddie. “ I don’t be- 
feve in any rules and regulations founded upon cuffing. The 
rue state muat be fourded upon persuasion, and nothing else. 
that is anarchy, then anarchy let it be.” 
‘T'll try it,” said the captain. “I’ve never-had to lick any- 


ody yet, though somexow or other I’ve always hated to give 


the right to. Maybe that’s a superstitibn too. I shouldn’t 
onder if the state was just as'absurd as the church.” 
“You've a twinkling of sense,” said the doctor. “ For my 


yo stand outside. of both. ` They will pass away: They. 


ung. ‘tö barbarism.” 
t'i put it to vote as.to whether we shall have any ear-cuf- 
uv,” said Paddie. 

Tt’s too bad,” said Blanche.: 
ng, and now you won't let us euff back. But never mind: 
an well afford to yote for persuasion, and eive my tongue a 

ter chance.” < 
True again,” saiu Charlie. 
għtiest of sceptres.”” ‘ 
hat a chance we'll have in the future! mi said Blanche. 
i the tongae rales, men will have to subside.” 
put the ear-cuffing question. to vote and it was dis- 
by.a large. majority. Ep ai 
lon’ see the ase of any constitat:on ‘now! 
lf we can’t enforce it, we might as well put it on the 


“In the Jong run, it’s the 


| unmitigated humbug. ‘W 
lot-boxes is the came deadly gerius that lurks in the 
| palaces. ° 


Well, I agree to that,” said the doctor, and 


‘We've had our ears cuffed 


| root of all subseque 


The Sallot-Box Craze. l | 

Little Rhody !— wee sister on the map of this] 
bogus Union of States! A few weeks ago her work- 
ingmen held their first great reunion at Rocky Point. 
Jt was a surprise to her politicians and spindle- 
souled oppressors. It was a grand affair, — this 
meeting of tive thousand toilers with their champions 
and friends. 

Among the speakers who were to edify the work- 
ingmen were Robert Blissert, P. J. Maguire, Dr. T 
D. Stow of Fall River, Victor Drury, Post of the New 
York “ Truth,” and a sterling band of coadjutors, 
some of whom manifested a truly religious devotion 
to principle that was indeed grand. 

. As the fervid eloquence of Blissert filled the air, 
it caught up even the cold heart of loitering capital- 
ists, partly hidden in the rear. It wasa- scathing 
indictment of soulless mammon ard a brave, manly 
assertion of eternal rights. But, as the ir: passioned 
eloquence neared. its crisis, the orator shouted: 
“ And there is but one remedy for afflicted: humanity, 
searching, God-given, omnipotent, that ‘shall make 
us conquerors, and anchor our ‘salvation on soud 
rock. Jt ¢3 the ballot-box!” 

Then did the cheers go up. Then were the bulk 
-| of the agitators palled with thé sublimity of the rem- 
edy. The organizer of the Knights of Labor was 
transfixed. The capitalist under the eaves of the 
hotel— quailed? Even the earnest and devoted Ma- 
guire raised his quivering hands and clapped lustily. 
Oh, how sublime! 

We refer to this incident as typifyiag the astound- 
ing blindness which darkens the senses of even the 
foremost reformers, with rare, rare exceptions. The 
very swindle that alone makes the poverty and deg- 
radation of labor possible is held up for. adoration 


‘and glorification ir the very house of humanity's 


friends. It is this very ballot-box itself that only 
needs to be rolled off the neck. of labor in order to | 
put it inte the arena of a fair fight with the oppressor. 
All these grievances of which the reformers com- 
plain were born in the very principle of despotism 
which creates the ballot-box and perpetuates it. 
The ballot-box itself, as an accepted assertion of the 
right of a majority to rule a minority, is the very 
despot that must first be cast out and buried. There 


is where the reformers still toddle in the very infancy 


of true reform. 

We ask Messrs. Blissert, Maguire, Post, and the 
rest to go home first.of all and settle these ques- 
tions: Has the ballot-box any right to rule in natu- 


Tal justice? Is not the beJlot-box in its incipient 


principle the negation of liberty? Is not the very 
beginning of privilege, monopoly, and industrial 
slavery this erecting of the ballot-box above the 
individual? Is not the ballot-box unscientific, anti- 
social, and a simple transposition of the equation of 
monarchy ? 

Until reformers zht down to this prime 

we shall continue. to 

g leudation of this 
pressor housed in bal- 


hear indefinitely sı 


Friend. Blissert can. see tho enemy when 
fortified in the palace, but, when disguised and packed 


jin the La!Zot-box, he is thrown off his wits and glo- 


rifles. the very arch-de> i! who has deluded him bya 
ange of. e, His °. Oy reformers are trapped by 


your primers longer, 


wlan, 


imaginable. Don’t ug 


good friends! 

During the recent Freethinkers’ Convention af 
Watkins, N, ¥., the following message was receiv sd 
by the president pro tem., Mr. T, B. Wakeman, fra 
C. C. MeCabe, secretary of the Board of Methodist 
Church Exieusion: “ To the President of the Free- 
thinkers’ Convention: All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name. We are building more than one Methodist 
church Yor every day in the year, and propose to 
make it two a day.” Mr. Wakeman answered as 
follows: “To ©. C. McCabe, New York: Let us 
hear less about Jesus’ name, and see more of his 
works, Build fewer churches, an! pay your taxes on ` 
them like honest men. Build bester churches, since 
liberty, science, and humanity will need them one of 
these days, and won’t want to pay too much for re- 
pairs.” “Had we been at Watkins, we should: hav- 
proposed an addition to Mr. Wakeman’s telling reply 
in these words: “ Meanwhile we Freethinkers, dis- 
ciples of the devil, who first put man on the track of 
knowiedge against the will of God, who desired to 
perpetuate his ignorance, shali bend our energies, to. 
the rexiization of the poet's lines: 


Wherever God erccts a house of prayer, 
‘The devil alweys builus a chapel there.” 


Law and Authority. 
III. : 
(Tronslated from “ Le Révolté.""] 


We have shown in a preceding article how.the Law:is borii 
of established customs and usages, and how it represented at 
the beginning a shrewd mixture of social customs necessary 
to the preservation of the human race with other customs im- 
posed by thse who use to their ad cantage popular superstitions 
and the right of might. This two-fold character of the Law 
determines its ulterior development in uations as they progress 
in civilization.” But, while. the kernel of social customs 
inscribed in the Law undergoes but very slight avd very slow 
modification as the centuries roil on, the other portion of the 
laws develops, wholly to the advantage of ihe dominant 
classes, wholly to the detriment of the oppressed classes. It 
is with difficulty that any law whatever representing, or seem- 
ing to represent, a certain guaranty for the disinherited is from 


time to time extorted from the dominant classes. And even . 


then such a law only repeals some preceding law enacted for 
the benefit of the ruling classes. 
Buckle, “have been those repealing preceding laws.” “But: 
what terrible efforts has it not been necessary to expend, what 
floods of blood has it not been necessary to sha! each time 
that a question has srisen of abolishing one of the institutions ` 
serving to keep the people in chains. .To abolish the last 
vestiges of servitude and feudal powers and to break the 
strength of the royal camarilia Franco had to pass through 
four years of revolution and twenty years of war... To abolish 
the least of the iniquitous laws bequeathed to us by the past 
requires dozens of years of struggle, and, as a general thing, 
they Gisappear only in times of revolution. 

The socialists have already told over and over again the 
history of the genesis of Capital. They have described its 
birth from wars and spoliation, from slavery and serfdom, 
from fraud and modern exploitation. They have shown how 
it subsists on the bleod of the laborer, and little by little has: 
conquered the entire world. They have still to tell the same 
history concerning the genesis and development of the Law, 
and the popular mind, in advanco, as usual, of the students, has 
already framed the philosophy of this history and is driving. 
its essential ‘stakes. Established to secure the fruits of pil- 
lage, subjection, and exploitation, the Law has passed through 
the saine phases of development that Capital has. passed 
through: twin brother and eister, they have gone on haa: in 


‘hand, both deriving their sustenance from the sufferings and 


miseries of humanity. Their history has been almost the 
same in all the countries in Europe. _ Only the details differ; 


| the ground-work is the same: and to casta glance over the 
z development ‘of the Law in France or in Germany is to know 


in their essential features its phases | of. Tre! in most. — 


; European nations. 


“Originally the Law was the national compact or contract, _ 
On the = de Mars the ere people ratified | : 





“The best laws,” said 









re iene ete eat een 


sustained by thè wealth: ‘accumulating in ite coffers, it mingles 
more and ‘mere in private life, and, under the pretext of saving 
souls, seizes on the labor of its serfs; it levies taxes upon all 
classes, and extends its Jurisdiction; ; it multiplies offences and 
enalties, and enriches itself in proportion to the offences com- 
mitted, for into its strong-boxes flows the product of the fines. 
The laws no longer lation to national interests: ‘“ one 
wonid suppose them to have emanated from a Council of re- 
ligious fanatics rather ‘than from legislators,” observes a histo- 
rian of French law. = 
At the same time, in proportion as the selgnior, on his side, 
extended his powers over the laborers of. the fields and the 
artisans of the cities, he became also their judge and legisla- 
tor. In the tenth contary, if there- were any monumens of 
public law, they were. but treaties regulating the obligations, 
tasks, aud tributes of the. ‘serfs and vassals ‘of the seignior. 
Tho legislators of that day were a handful of brigands, multi- 
plying and organizing for the brigandage which they practised 
upon a people becoming more and more peacefrl in proportion 
as it devoted itself to agriculture. They turned to their account 
“the sentiment of justice inherent in the people; they set theri- 
„selves. up ag the judiciary, made. the. application of the 
principles of justice a source of income, ond parsed | laws calcu- 
lated to maintain their domination. E 

Later these laws, collected by legists : and. ‘classified, served 
as the basis of our modern codes. And yet we talk of respect- 
ing these codes, our inheritance from. the ‘priest and the 
bacon! 

The first revolution, the. revolution of the communes, sul- 
ceeded in abolishing. only a portion of these laws; for the 
charters of: the emancipated ` conimunes were.for the most 
part only 2 compromise between. seigneurial or episcopul 
legislation and the:new relations created ‘within the free Com- 
mure. And yet what a difference between those laws and our 
present laws! The Commune did not permit its citizens to be 
imprisoned and _guillotined for reasons of State; it confined 
itself to expeliing whoever conspired with the enemics of the 
Commune and levelling his house to the ground. For the 
most of the go-called “crimes and offences ” it confined itself 
to the imposition of fines; the Communes of the twelfth cen- 
tury even recognized the principle—so just, though forgotten 
today—that the whole Commune is responsible for the mis- 
deeds committed by each of its members.’ . The societies of 
that day, considering crime as an accident or as a misfortune 
(it is so regarded even now by the Russian peasant), and not 
admitting the principle of personal: vengeance’ taught by the 
Bible, widerstood that the fault of each misdeed rested upon 
the entire socicty. It needed all the influence of the Byzantine 
church, which imported into the Occident the refined cruelty 
of the despots of the Orient, to introduce into the customs of 
the Gauls and Germans the death penalty and the horrible 
punishment inflicted ‘later upon those considered ‘criminals ; 
just as it needed the whole influence of the Roman civil code— 
product of the rottenness of imperial Rome—td introduce those 
notions of unlimited landed property which succeeded in over- 
throwing the communal customs of the primitive peoples. 

We know that the free-Commiunes were unable to maintain 
themselves. ‘Torn asunder by internal wars between the rich 
and the poar, between the bourgevisie and the serfs, thoy easily 
became the prey of royalty. And.in proportion as royalty 
acquired new strength, the right: of legislation passed more 
and more into the hands of a coteric of. courtiers. _ An appeal 

= to the nation was made op'y to sanction the taxes demanded 
by the king. Parliaments edat intervals of two centuries 

at the good pleasure and eapvice of.the Court; ‘extraordinary 
councils; ? ‘ sessions: of notables,” where ministers listened : 
reluctantly to the “grievances.” of the. king’s subjects,— suc 
were, the legislators. And. Inter s , when all powers were 
concentrated in a single person w “Tam the State,” it 
_was in the secrecy of the * Councils of the prince,” at the whim 
= of a minister or an imbecile g, that the edicts were prepared 
wh: ih ‘subjects were reqhirul to obey under peneliy of death. 
All jadiclal g guaran ies were abolished; “the natio 
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to Ce pital the kadio and aey? of the wealth pro- 
ducea. Judiciary, police, army, public teachers, financiers, 

all serve the same god, Capital; all have but onc purpose, to 
protuctana facilitate the exploitation of the laborer by the 
capitalist. Analyze all the laws passed during the last eighty 
years,~—you will fud nothing else. The protection of persons, 
which is usually put forward as the true mission of the. Law, 
occupies an almost imperceptible place; for, in our present 
society, attacks upon persons, inspired directly by hatred and 
brutality, tend to disapperr. If any one is killed today, it is 
for the purpose of robhzry and seldom from motives of per- 
sonal vengeance. An4 if this sort of crimes and offences con- 
tinually dita{nishes, it is certainly not to legislation that we 
owe it: it is due tw the humanitarian development of society, 
to our more and more social habits, and not to the prescrip- 
tions of our laws. Let them repeal tomorrow all laws con- 
cerning the protection of persons, let them cease tomorrow to 
prosecute offenders against the person, and the number of 
assaults arising from personal vengeance or from brutality | 
will not increase by a single one. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that in the last fifty years many: 
liberal Jaws have been passed. But analyze these iaws, and it 
will be scen that all these liberal laws and the whole radical): 
programme may be summed up in these words: abolition of 
laws that have become troublesome to the bourgeoisie itself 
and a retrrn to the liberties of the communes of the twelfth 
century extended to all citizens. The abolition of. the death 
penalty, jury trial in all criminal casea (the Jury, more liberal 
than today, existed in the twelfth century), an eiective magis- 
tracy, the right: to try officials, the abolition of standing armies, 
the liberty of instruction, &c.; all that is claimed as the inven- 
tion of modern liberalism is simply a return to the liberties 
which existed before the Church and the King had stretched 
forth their hand over all the manifestations of human life. 
All these laws and this whole programme find expression in a 
single sentence: The penal and civil codes no longer have the 
force of law. 

The protection of exploitation, directly by the Jaws concern- 
ing property and indirectly by the maintenance of the State,—- 
such, then, is the essence ane! substance of our modern. codes 
and the purpose of our costly machinery of legislation. It is 
time, however, to have done with phrases and look at these 
things nz they actually are.. The Law, which originally pre- 
sented itself as a collection of customs useful to the preserva» | 
tion of society, is no tonger anything but an instrument for 
the maintenance of the exploitation and domination of the 
industrious masses by the idle rich. Its civilizing mission has 

‘gone; it now has but one mission, the maintenance of ex- 
| ploitation. 

Such is the lesson that we learn from the history of the 
development of the Law. Is it on this ground: that we are } 
called upon to respect it? Certainly not. No more than Cap- 
ital—the product oi brigandage—has it any right to our re- 
spect. And the first duty of the revolutionists:of the. nine- 
teenth century will be to make an au‘s-da-fé of all existing 
laws, as they will cf property titles. 

We shall sce the truth of this stili more clearly after we 
have shown the uselessness and mischief of thé Law. by sub. 
mitting the various kinds of Jaws to the analysis of Reason. 










ss LEAVES OF : “GRASS” 
“ Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again.” 


Anew edition, reprinted from the Ongoods’ lates withou 
or emendation, of the book which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
lfe, hailed ae “the most extraordinary piece of wit 
that America bas yet contributed,” and which, after 
suppressed as “obscene” by the authorities of Mavsaachi 
instigation of the Society for the Suppression of Vi 


Prica, $2.00. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 3 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3369, 
































To OLIVER BTEVENS, District Attorne: of Suffolk County 
Marston, Attorney-General of the Commonwealth 
setts; E. 8. Tobey, Poacmaster of Boston; lio} 
Secretary and General ‘Agent uf the Society, for the 
of Vice; and all mies of Y. whom 


You are hereby dis 

‘Oliver Stevens, in particular: 
now offer for sale, copies of th rk ad 
one of you, believe, or. affect to-belteve, tha: ' 
mitting an unlawful ‘act, you are invited to test tl 
twelve men, fuirly chosen by lot, can be found in 
cientiy bigoted, or intolerant, or by) riti a to. she 
pretend to share with you, such belief, or affe > 
to avoid unnecessary trouble and Sok ki 
putable, I offer, on receipt: drom: any one of you 
copy of the work, to. deliver a eopy. to Phi An mj 
ray plane in Boston as you may designa 

or. 
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By AVERY MERIWETED 
A PAMPHLET of 27 pages discussing the social 
bearings of the Irish agitation. Dedicated ‘to’ th 
League of Memphie, ‘Tennessee, Fifty copies donated: 
Cross Fund to be soid for the 
BENEFIT OF THE SIBERIAN 
Price, post-paid, 10 cents. 


Address? BENJ. R: TUCKER, Box 5366 
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For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 33€6, ‘Boston 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to tl i 
and Women of Labor and Sorrow. By Josiah Warren,- 
phlet of 117 pages, now passing through its fifth 
the basic principles. of Labor Reformy: — Libert 

Price 30 cents, 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? ©: an Ing 
Principle of Right and of Government. sy P.J 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life an Works, 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel Engraving of the Aw 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A dystemati 
radical discussion.of the institution of pro: 
history, its: present ‘status, and ‘its destiny, " 
detaile: 4 and startling exposé of the crimes which i 
the evils which it engenders, 600 pages octa 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vo 
bound ‘in cloth, and Containing over sixty Es: k 
tions, and “Reviews, by the most prominent ‘radice 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, hilosoph: 
ånd ‘religious subjects. - 828: “pages octavo. Price, $5. 
numbers, $1:15. $ $ 


PROSTITUTION CAND THE 
tional Woman’s: League. - “By Henry Edger. Price 15 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS 
comprehensive, and very entertaining Ex positi 
of The Working-People’s International: Association, | 
B, a Price, 1 centa: S 











The George Theory cî Taxation. 

Admitting the justice of compulsory taxation (which Liberty 
utterly denies), the following remarks upon it, submitted: by 
Dr. E. E. Miller in a letter to the New York “Star,” arə 
strictly correct and highly iaportant : i 

The doctrine in reference to taxation announced:by George, 
which is, “that all taxes should be placed upon the land; that 
it is wrong to tax labor or production,” or even .“ to tax luxu- 
ries,” must be regaricd as a grave error. If anything -in this 
world should escape taxation, it should be land; if anything in 
this world: should be taxed, it is luxuries, and property, or 
labor product. It seems go me that those who announce the 
doctrine that “ all taxes shouid be laid upon the land” entirely 
ignore the true objects of taxation. As we understand the sub- 
ject, the object of taxation is to support the Government. The 
objects of Government are to protect..the lives and property 
and promcte. the best interests of the people: Who, then, 
should be taxed? Should not all who have lives and property. 
to protect bear their share of taxation? Therefore every m 
every. laborer, every kind of property that needs protec ion | 
should be taxed. The land needs no protection, but t 












Rev. Henry W. Foot, Minist 
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Empire, Do they 2. Red-Hot Striker,” of Ber 


‘Reply to-an article by William M: Grosvenor in thé 
Review. . Price, 19 cen’ sper hundred, $4.00. 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen | 


~drewa.. Price, 10 cents. 
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| therefore, tax the people and tax their property, b 
land only. as it becomes property that needs the pr t 


‘other forms of property go withou 
creased burden upon the tiliers of 


n- | and would not submit to, 





